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written with numismatic history, when the latter shews that
an Egyptian Cleopatra struck money continuously in Phoe-
nicia, increases with each later Cleopatra, so that it cannot
affect the attribution of these coins to the earliest. If the
bust of Isis represents Cleopatra, then that of Jupiter
Serapis must represent Ptolemy her husband. As, how-
ever, the conventional traits of Jupiter are preserved,
Ptolemy would be represented by, not as Jupiter. This
supposition is not wholly repugnant to the ideas of Greek
regal coinage. Thus all the kings of Pergamus but one,
perhaps two, were represented on their coins by Philetserus,
the head of their line, and the portrait of Ptolemy I. pro-
bably occupies the obverses of a very large proportion of
coins struck after his reign; besides which, most portraits
of kings are more or less assimilated to his. It would
be quite impossible to assimilate the head of Jupiter to
that of Ptolemy Epiphanes, whose features are essentially
immature on all his coins, and this may explain the com-
bination of an ideal head of Jupiter with a portrait not
even idealized. It may, however, be objected that it is
unlikely a king should have been represented by a head
of Jupiter Serapis and as the Sun. We find Antiochus
Epiphanes represented as, not by Jupiter, and as the Sun,
with a radiate diadem, and also as one of the Dioscuri, with
a star at the top of his diadem. The cases are good parallels.
Each had the title Epiphanes, they were nearly connected,
and a kind of imitation seems traceable in giving the name
Eupator by Antiochus to his only son, as it had been by
Ptolemy to his eldest son. It may "be worth while to notice
the arguments that might be alleged to attribute the
didrachms to Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and Arsinoe. The
only direct evidence that would seem to point to them

is the occurrence of the letters 9> which would be more